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of a century ago, with the exception of Shelley in one aspect
of hiS teaching, are at variance. In Keats there is nothing, so
far as I know, which constitutes a denial that our 'mortal
state' is one from which, as Keats said, we are Spiritualized'
by the divine; and Wordsworth delivered himself from a
flabby pantheism. None of the great romantic poets rested
in any shallow naturalism (and this is true, I should say,
of Shelley as of the rest, though it is undeniable that there
is a strong vein of naturalism in some of his work. But Shelley
never long forgot his Platonism). There are no grounds for
thinking there is a necessary connection between romanticism
and any form of naturalism. What marks the romantic writer
is his difficulty in accepting Christian forms of expression,
and we noted Keats' attitude to Christian dogma when he
styled it 'pious fraud'. Keats was a more mature and balanced
personality than Shelley; and we cannot refuse to see in his
remark a grave weakness in the romantic mentality. But here
again, as in the case of Wordsworth's deprecation of science,
is an element which, while we must deplore it, is not'essential
to the burden of Keats' work. Religion, as we have pointed
out, is always threatened from within by a tendency to reduce
its historical basis to the status of mythology. And we must
not therefore be surprised if some minds, undeniably of great
power and insight in many ways, fail to see in Christian dogma
anything but a deception, however well-intentioned. This is
not to justify Keats' remark. What Keats lacked was a historical
and traditional sense which would have compelled him to
see in the structure of Christian dogma something more than
fraud. Wordsworth, who was the only one of the great romantic
poets to grow to maturity in health of mind, came strongly
to acquire this sense; but certainly he was comparatively
late in acquiring it. But if we take the case of Keats as crucial
we have to ask whether,in so summary a rejection of Christianity,
we have not that mark of the romantic mind which must for
ever differentiate it from that type of sensibility which demands
Christian forms of expression and worship for its greater